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REPRESENTATION AND EXPRESSION 
By C. A. Macs 


UCH good use has been found in recent years for Mr 

I. A. Richards’ distinction between the ‘ scientific’ and 

the ‘ emotive’ use of language. The articulate sentence cast 
It ma resent a or ition, or it may an 
follows when we confuse the scientific with the emotive function. 
It is the purpose of this communication to suggest that the 
useful points in this distinction are retained, and certain others 
ined, by a measure of reformulation. I propose to replace 
this single distinction by two others ; (1) a more general distinc- 
tion between the * representative ’ and the ‘ expressive * functions 
of a sentence, (2) a more specific distinction direct and 


representation. 

restricts the function to which representation may most con- 
veniently be opposed. A more fundamental distinction is that 
between the representation of a fact or proposition and the 
expression of a‘ state of mind.’ Undue emphasis upon emotive 
states has encouraged the tacit assumption that scientific state- 
ments are purely representative, and devoid of expressive func- 
tion. This however is clearly not the case. A scientific state- 
ment is an expression of belief or supposition. The peculiarity 
of scientific discourse is not that it is purely representative, but 
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that it expresses only a few of the possible attitudes of mind, 
these generally being of a pale and diaphanous kind. 

Conversely, when the expressive function of a statement is the 
more important the objective reference is apt to become obscure ; 
but it is almost impossible to find an example of an articulate 
utterance from which the representative or referential function 
has wholly ee Conventional ejaculations approximate 
to what we should here require. To assert that ‘ the country is 
going to the dogs’ does not provide determinate information 
concerning national events. It — primarily what the 
speaker feels about these things. But the statement does con- 
cern events the characters of which are very broadly sketched. 

The expressive function of a sentence is defined by reference 
to the relations between that sentence and a precedent state of 
mind ; its representative and referential functions! in terms of 
its relations to a fact or proposition to which that state of mind 
stands in one or other of a certain class of relations. My thesis 
is that facts and propositions attain to representation only in 
sentences which also express a state of mind ; and that all asser- 
tions that express states of mind also exhibit reference to a fact or 
a proposition. If this position can be maintained it would be an 
error to regard the two functions of language as alternative. 
They are essentially conjunctive. They become alternative only 
through gross degeneration. If an utterance fails to shew its 
objective reference it may be purely emotive in effect. _ If it fails 
to communicate an attitude of mind it may perhaps be said to 
be objective, and hardly scientific. 

Space does not allow me to defend or even to elucidate all 
that so obviously calls for elucidation and defence. I shall 
content myself with some preliminary observation on certain 
special cases. 

Let us ro we that there could be, and is, a fact which 
consists simply in a certain determinate quality, Q,, (say a quite 
specific shade of red) uniformly occupying a determinate place, 
P,, for a determinate time, T,. There is, in other words, a fact 
composed of the elements Q,, P,, T,, united in the way in which 
a quality, a place and a time are united when that quality uni- 


1In a context which admitted of details I should speak of the representative function as 
a relation of the sentence to a fact or proposition, and of the referential function when I 
was concerned with relations of words to the elements of facts and propositions. 
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ort, F,. 

Clearly, F, cannot attain to representation, so to speak, by its 
own inherent powers. It does so only by reason of its relations 
to an organism which can apprehend it and can speak. The 
organism’s apprehension of F;, is another fact. Call it F,. Then 
F,, being in the psycho-physical context that it is, may be 
expressed, The organism may utter a set of words equivalent in 
import to “ Q, occupies P, for T,.” This set of words may be 
said to represent F, and to express F,. 

When F, consists in an awareness of Q, as occupying P, for 
T, then all the elements of F, are elements of 3 S (the 
* subject ’ apprehending F,) is ‘ acquainted with ’ Q,, P, and T,. 
To assert that in a certain mode of apprehension of a fact S must 
be acquainted with all the elements of that fact is but another 
way of asserting that all the elements of that fact are elements of 
the fact of awareness. 

But F, not less certainly contains elements which are not 
elements of F,. For one thing if S apprehends Q, as occupying 
P, at T, S must do so at or for a certain time. To avoid the 
inconvenience of dealing with facts in which precisely the same 
time occurs twice we may suppose that F, consists in S appre- 
hending Q as occupying P, for T, at T,. In accordance witha 
venerable tradition we may refer to T, as the time ix predication 
and to T, as the time of predication. 

It remains to deal with S, and the simplest way of dealing 
with him is to define him as the place of predication—which is 
contrasted with the place ix predication as the time of predication 
is contrasted with the time in predication. F, may now be 
stated in the form : At T, Q, appears from P, to occupy P, for T,. 
The essentially topical nature of S is —— by considerations 
of the following kind. When we analyse ‘ This is red’ in the 
way suggested by the formula ‘ Red here now ’ the word ‘ here’ 
retains its relational significance. Red is at a place which stands 
in a certain determinate relation to something else which is 
‘there.’ If we succeed in withdrawing attention from every- 
thing else in the presented field we naturally state the fact in 
the Ae ‘Red there now,’ where ‘ there’ signifies that the place 


‘confronts’ me. It is here as contrasted with here—where I 
am. The place in predication is conveyed by reference to the 
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place of predication. Of course it would be a libel to describe 
the percipient merely asa place. He is not an ‘ empty place’ but 
a place occupied by another quality—say Q,. Hence, when in 
the fact represented there is one quality, one place and one time 
in the fact expressed there are two qualities two places and two 
times.* 

One other point with regard to F, and F, requires to be noted. 
In the case of most—and I think all—of the *‘ modes of apprehen- 
sion ’ it is not possible to analyse F, so as to exhibit it as contain- 
ing F, asa part. Facts of the type of F, require to be analysed 
in terms of some multiple relation which unites all the elements 
of what is represented together with the elements of what is 
expressed. 

he relations of F, and F, to the sentence by which one is 
represented and the other expressed are disconcertingly complex. 
Facts of the type F, cannot be expressed at all. Facts of the 
type F, can be either represented or expressed. But whilst one 
and the same sentence expresses one fact and represents another 
no sentence can both represent and express the same fact. When 
I say ‘ Q, is there now ’ I am representing F, and expressing Fy. 
When I say ‘ I am aware of Q, as there now’ I am representing 
F, but expressing a fact F; which stands to F, as F, stood to F, 
in the former case. No ordinary sentence, it would seem, is 
constructed on principles which enable us with ease to dis- 
tinguish the elements. of what is represented from the elements 
of what is merely expressed. The individual words, as well as 
the sentence as a whole, serve the dual purpose. The words 
‘is’ ‘ was’ etc. are notoriously busy—representing the time in 
predication and expressing the time of predication, representing 
the nexus of elements and expressing the act of assertion. Only 
an extremely artificial system of symbolism enables us to differen- 
tiate representation from expression. 

So much for the thesis that all representation in ordinary 
language involve expression. The conversé thesis, that no 
ordinary language is purely expressive, would require more 
detailed argument than is possible here. Briefly, its defence 
would proceed along the following lines. 


*In the peculiar and special case in which I apprehend that I am here now (if I do 
apprehend a! a certain Q, a certain P and a certain T are the elements of the facts 
represented. hey are also the sole elements of the facts expressed, but in this fact each 

them occurs twice. ; 
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The conception of a purely emotive use of would 
seem to be based upon the doctrine that there are p subjec- 
tive states, a view for which there is a good historical explanation 
but which has otherwise little to recommend it. more 
plausible alternative is one that is generally stated in the form 
that all mental states involve ‘ objective reference’; but the 
point may be put in another way. Physical and mental facts are 
not co-ordinate either in a dualistic or in a neutral monistic sense. 
Given any possible physical fact there is a corresponding set of 
possible mental facts. The mental facts contain all the elements 
of the corresponding physical fact and other elements as well. 
Iam inclined to think that some of the elements of the mental 
facts are peculiar to mental facts, but it is just conceivable that 
there is a ‘behaviouristic’ or ‘ physicalistic’ alternative to this 
view. In either case a mental fact would always exhibit the 
feature of reference. 

The most important point, however, in the doctrine of 
emotive language is that a sentence cast into statement form may 
be merely expressive of emotion. Against this view there are 
more specific objections. All that seems to me to be quite 
certain about the statements of poets, politicians and philosophers 
(the cases usually cited) is (1) that the statements are expressive 
of emotion and (2) that they do not assert what they seem to 
assert when interpreted ina literal way. It is however gratuitous 
to conclude that these statements are merely expressive of 
emotion, when the alternative is open that the specious assertion 
of one thing may be employed as a technical device for asserting 
something else. 

The relevant distinction in cases of this kind is not the very 
general distinction between representation and expression, but 
a distinction between two very different ways of representing 
that some thing or other is the case. What helps us most to 
understand what is being said in the more indirect method of 
assertion is a principle which may perhaps be described as the 
principle of emotive congruence : Jf a proposition p evokes in its 
apprehension the same subjective element as a proposition g then the 
assertion of p will serve as a substitute (particularly in the context 
of a poem) for the communication of q. 

Oh ecaive the poet does not rely upon this principle alone. 
What makes things so very complicated is that poetic language 
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involves a subtle blending of the principles of direct reference 
and the principle of reference by emotive congruence. In the 
same sentence one word will be employed in a direct referential 
way, whereas the reference of other words will be indirect. 
e case which comes nearer home (to philosophers) is that 
of metaphysical verbiage. It is suggested that a very large 
roportion of the utterances of philosophers are strictly meaning- 
lon nonsense the biological function of which is simply to express 
and to relieve the philosopher’s emotions. A less extreme 
doctrine, perhaps, is enshrined in the deservedly-much-quoted 
epigram of Mr Ayer—to the effect that many of the utterances 
of philosophers should have been published in the London 
Mercury rather than in Mind. The doubt I feel in this connec- 
tion is whether Mr Ayer’s epigram itself deserves the publicity 
of the Mercury or the publicity of Mind. Since it — toa 
profound philosophical truth I must refer it to Mind. But the 
truth is so well—and so ‘ feelingly ’—-stated that, by the implied 
criterion it belongs to the Mercury, too. This I am inclined to 
think is the case, in a slightly different way, with metaphysical 
verbiage as well. Much of it is admittedly devant 4 a kind, 
but is it not—like poetic utterance—the kind of nonsense the 
function of which is to communicate sense ? The sentences in 
question, if properly translated, are at least significant. It 
suggests, I am inclined to think, a certain lack of ordinary 
psychological insight to suppose that anyone ever talks literal 
nonsense. When inspired poets and misguided philosophers 
are appearing merely to gibber it is not merely charity, but in 
accordance with the probabilities, to suppose that what has 
happened is simply that they are using words in some unusual 
way. The point of interest in such a situation is not so much 
the question whether what they are asserting happens to be true, 
but how we might conceivably discover what they want to say. 
At present analytical philosophers are busy trying to ascertain 
the significance of sentences in which words are employed in the 
ordinary way. But the further question is bound sooner or later 
to arise ? Is there not, so to speak, a syntax of expressive language 
—a duplicate of the syntax of simple representation ? 
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A PROPOS OF ‘ FACTS’ 
By M. Brack 


1. The word fact is ambiguous. It has at least two meanings 
which are often confused :— 

(2) the ‘ ordinary ’ use, as in the sentence : ‘ The fact that I 
have written this paper is a sign that I am interested in analysis,’ 

(4) a ‘ philosophical ’ use, when it denotes complex arrange- 
’ ments of constituents actually occurring in the world ; these 
complex arrangements (also referred to as ‘ configurations of 
objects ’ or ‘ states of affairs ”) are (on the correspondence theory) 
understood to correspond to true propositions. This use of the 
word is primarily intended to emphasize the (logical) structure of 
facts in contrast to the lack of (logical) structure exhibited by 
‘ things ’ or ‘ objects ’ taken in isolation. The following quota- 
tions from Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, which is 
responsible for the wide circulation of this usage, will illustrate 
these points : 

‘1.1 The world is the totality of facts, not of things. 

2.02 Objects are simple (Der Gegenstand ist einfach)’ 
but ‘2.01 An atomic fact! (Sachverhalt) is a combination of 

objects (entities, things). 

2.031 In the atomic fact the objects are combined in a 

definite way.’ 
In this usage then a fact or a state of affairs is just an arrangement 
of objects (universals and particulars), considered in their mutual 
relationships, as they occur in the actual world. 

It may be noted here that, though the contrary is often 
assumed to be the case, the two meanings specified above are not 
identical. For it is impossible to say ‘The state of affairs that I 
have written this paper....’ We can at most say ‘ The state of 
affairs consisting of my having written this paper.’ Hence the 
usual philosophical definition of a fact as a state of affairs or 
configuration of objects does not coincide with the ‘ ordinary’ 
use of the word in some contexts. 

2. In what then does the difference consist ? 


1* Atomic fact ° is a misleading translation for ‘ Sachverhalt’. The distinction between 
Tatsache and Sackverhalt might be better expressed by using fact and state of affairs if 


these words were not themselves so am 
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Simply that when using fact is usage (b) we are referring to 2 
certain set of objects (i.e. naming or describing them and showing 
how they are related), while in usage (a) we are doing as much 
and adding the assertion that that configuration occurs in the 
world. Usage (a) is usage (b) plus assertion of existence. But 
it is assertion by implication (just as in the phrase ‘ that wastrel 

ones,’ in describing Jones, we are asserting by implication that he 
is a wastrel). This extra element of assertion implied by the first 
usage of the word fact, it is that permits us always to replace the 
implied assertion by actually asserting the statement in question 
and thus (at the cost of some gain in explicitness) to eliminate the 
word by a paraphrase. E.g. ‘On account of the fact that no 
trams are running we shall be forced to walk ’=‘ No trams are 
running ; we shall therefore be forced to walk.’ The part 
played Ly the phrase ‘ the fact that ’ in such séntences is simply 
to indicate that the truth of the statement ‘ No trams are running ’ 
is meant to be taken for granted. Thus the phrase ‘ the fact 
that’ occurs in practice whenever it is useful to slide over the 
assertion of the truth of some statement by concealing that 
assertion in the implications of another, actually asserted, state- 
ment : e.g. as a rhetorical device for begging the question or 
when the truth of the statement in question has already been 
conceded. 

3. If so much be regarded as established and account is then 
taken of the fact that an asserted proposition not only describes a 
configuration of objects but asserts the existence of that particular 
configuration, i.e. the occurrence of that specific arrangement of 
those named objects, it will be seen that a more suitable symbol- 
ism for a proposition such as This is red might be :— 

Red (this) 
is 
in which the symbols Red and shis denote the objects in the 
configuration, the brackets show the form of arrangement (the 
characterising relation) and the symbol is (or, more strictly, the 
mood of the verb) shows the attitude (belief in existence of) 
adopted towards this configuration. Such an analysis, like all 
changes in symbolic technique, is less trivial than it seems ; here: 
it implies a separation between the calculus of objects and the 
calculus of assertion which has not often been made with sufh- 
cient clarity. As one instance of its application may be given the 
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fact that it permits of isolating the common element in statements 
and questions. A question corresponding to the proposition 
previously symbolised would be represented as follows :— 

Red (this) 


Ordinary language confuses the numerator and denominator of 
this symbolic expression and leaves at least three functions to be 
performed by the verb 4o de when used in the indicative mood ; 
viz 


showing that the objects named are considered in relation, 
showing what that relation is, 

showing what attitude (belief) is adopted towards the total 
configuration described. 

(The last function is td some extent the work of intonation.) 

Confusion of these distinct elements of meaning leads to 
muddles and pseudo-questions e.g. the question of the difference 
between propositions and facts, and of how the same objects can 
be constituents, in the same sense, of both. 

4- The fact that the word fact (usage a) can be eliminated in 
all contexts in which it occurs suggests that facts(a) may be 
‘ logically misleading symbols’ or ‘ logical constructions.’ (Cf. 
J. Wisdom, Mind XL, 469 : ‘ Facts are logical constructions out 
of uniform modes.’) But there are many kinds of logically mis- 
_ leading symbols and to refer to them all as logical constructions 
is in itself misleading ; chairs are not misleading symbols in the 
same sense as facts(a). The latter, unlike chairs, are generated 
by a linguistic convention corresponding to no distinction in 
reality, and are examples of logical constructions trivial in logic 
(though dangerous in practice). Thus ‘the fact that I have 
written this paper ’ usually means no more than ‘ I have written 
this paper and...’ 

é An opponent of these views might, while a the 
redundancy of the word fact(a), object that the redundancy was 
of the same sort as that of man in the phrase ‘ This man Jones,’ 
ie. the redundancy of a generic name when applied to a specific 
individual otherwise sufficiently named or described in the same 
phrase ; that indeed facts would remain though we choose (if 
we please) never to characterise them as such. If such an 
objection is well-founded, facts(a) must be in some sort described 
or referred to by phrases beginning with the word that. Now 
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one answer to this view is as follows :— if ‘ that-phrases ’ (such 
as that -I have written this paper) describe facts(a), i.e. things 
which are more than just configurations of objects, then the idea 
of a fact (a), like that of God in the Ontological argument, includes 
the idea of existence : we cannot ask whether such and such a 
fact exists, for it would not be a fact if it didn’t. Thus descri 
tions of these kinds of facts would be unique in that uayboly 
who knew them to be descriptions would know ipso facto not only 
that they purported to be but that they were actually descriptions 
of existents. Moreover, the two propositions 
He mentioned that Rothermere owns the Daily Mail. 

and He mentioned that Stalin owns the Daily Mail. 
would have entirely different structures ; for in the first the 

hrase that R. owns the Daily Mail describes a fact(a) and that 
Sct (a) is the grammatical object of the verb méntioned, while in 
the second the phrase that Stalin owns the Daily Mail is neither a 
name nor a description (for if it were, that Stalin owns the Daily 
Mail would be a fact), there is no one thing that ‘ he’ mentions, 
nor indeed can he ‘ mention’ in the same sense. But this is 
obviously unplausible ; there is some similarity of structure 
between the two sentences which has to be accounted for. Hence 
this view leads to the postulation of ‘ propositions,’ bastard 
intermediaries between sentences and facts. Dr. Broad has 
shown, quite conclusively as I think, that ‘ propositions’ are 
unnecessary (Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. I, 
pp- 71-8) and his analysis would decompose both the italicised 
sentences above in the same fashion, allowing to neither a struc- 
ture absent from the other. 

Though open to conviction, I am therefore inclined to think 
that there are no entities distinct from states of affairs or con- 
figurations of objects for ‘that-phrases’ to describe. This 
conclusion could also be expressed by saying that in so far as 
facts(a) are ever more than states of alairs they are so by virtue 
of being abstracted from situations in which true statements are 
made, i.e. express relationships not only between constituents of 
the proposition but also between those constituents and the 
j subject. In other words the use of facts(a) _— 
the existence of judging subjects and facts(a) can be analysed, 
via true propositions, in terms of marks used by judging subjects 
to convey information. 
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Note :—If we generalise the phrase Red(this) into X(y), 
where X is understood to be a universal and y a particular, we 
may if we please, call the symbol so obtained a propositional 
function of two variables. Such a modification of the usual 
definition would have several advantages that space will not 

it me to enumerate in detail here. It would remove some 
of the objections that have been raised against the analogy 
between mathematical and propositional functions. For as 
Professor Stebbing says, her see (Mod. Int. to Logic, p. 132), 
* in the case of a propositional function there is nothing analogous 
to the terms described in the case of the mathematical function.’ 
She adds : ‘ We conclude therefore that there is nothing in the 
propositional function standing to ‘ x is hurt ’ as y stands to ‘ log 
x’ in the mathematical function ‘y = log x.’ Thus the two 
kinds of function are not strictly analogous.’ But we cam say 
that Red(this) describes a state of affairs which, if it exists, is the 
value of the propositional function (new sense) corresponding to 
the values Red and this of the two ments. If it is said that 
such modification of the notion of a propositional function 
renders that notion of less value for the purpose for which it was 
invented, viz. to facilitate the reduction of mathematics to logic, 
we may retort that the removal of the idea of existence from the 
idea of propositional function tends to remove also those empirical 
elements which render the logistic theory of mathematics, in its 


present form, unacceptable. 


VARIABLES: A REPLY TO D. SHOLL 
By H. W. B. Joseru 


DO not think that the distinction between sign and symbol 
which Mr. Sholl, in his ‘Note on Variables," adopts from Dr. 
Wittgenstein is relevant to the question whether a variable is a 
symbol. I am not sure what Dr. Wittgenstein means, but I 
suppose this, that to be, e.g., the sensible black =y nor = is 
not to be a symbol ; this thing is only a symbol for objects 


through being so used. If so, of course I agree ; I would only 
add (1) that I should not call a sensible thing the sensible part of 
1 Analysis, Vol. 1, No. 2 (Jan., 1934). P- 30 
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that-thing- ignify-something-else, though it is sensible 
and its being so used 1s not sensible: (2) that the black thing is just 
as much only a sign through being so used. 

Hence to say that a variable in mathematics is ‘a symbol, 
indicated by an arbitrary sign, used to denote any one of a 
certain set of mathematical objects’ seems to me quite in- 
defensible. Is what is so used the symbol or the ~ Mr. 
Sholl’s punctuation suggests that he would say the symbol : but 
in fact what I so use is the black thing » or = , which he says is 


the sign. 

Suppose I do want a symbol (as he suggests) for any word of 
and arbitrary select 4; is now, and not before, 
a symbol or sign therefor. Mr. Sholl says the sign 4 remains 
unvaried, but the symbol for which it stands-takes different 
values ; can he tell us of what cat and dog are different values, if 
neither of 4 nor of ‘ being a three-lettered word ’ ? in, ‘ the 
symbol represented by #, taking different values [viz., the 
integers], is said to vary’. What symbol? Of course, in the 


equation 1 + 2 + 3 +91 may replace » by 


other signs or symbols, ¢.g., 7 or 8 ; but these black things are 
not values of the black thing # ; they stand for or symbolize the 
values of x. I think being integral does in the numbers 7 
and 8, as colour does in blue and red*; and if it did not, I fail to 
see of what the values of a variable are values. It can not be 
because cat and dog are values of the black thing 4, that I class 
them with odd and not; and the symbol which 4 is said to 
indicate, and of which Mr. Sholl says they are values, seems to 
me still unindicated. 

We are told that a variable in mathematics is a symbol ; but 
if so, a constant is also a symbol. I do not deny that in mathe- 
matics these names are habitually given respectively to symbols 
for any value, or all values, of some variable generic identity, and 
to some one definite value, or all instances of some one definite 
value thereof. In mathematics we continually attend to our 
, and how they may be combined and replaced, rather 

n to the various quantities themselves and their relations. 


But the reason why one symbol is called a variable and the other 


*As I said in my paper in Mind, N.S. XLII, § 7 (p. 421), the issue is connected with 
the question whether there are universals, or only classes or sets. 
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a constant cannot lie in the fact that they are both symbols ; it 
must lie in differences of what they symbolize. Mathematicians 
are not misled in their mathematics by calling some of their 
symbols variables, and some constants; but they or others 
philosophizing about the subject-matter of mathematics may be 
misled, if they fail to realize why the symbols are so called. And 
the same seems to me true in logistic. 


A SUGGESTION ABOUT VALUE: 
By W. H. F. Barnes 


ALUE judgements in their origin are not strictly 
ments at all. They are exclamations expressive of 
approval. This is to be distinguished from the theory that the 
value judgement, “ A is good,” states that | approve A. The 
theory that I am now putting forward maintains that “A is 
” is a form of words expressive of my approval. To take an 
illustration :—When I say “ I have a pain,” that sentence states 
the occurrence of a certain feeling in me : when I shout “ Oh!” 
in a certain way that is expressive of the occurrence in me of a 
certain feeling. We must seek then for the origin of value 
judgements in the expressions of approval, delight, and affection, 
which children utter when confronted with certain experiences. 
If all so-called value judgements are, in principle, expressions 
of approval, then they will only possess meaning in so far as the 
society in which they are used is agreed on what things it approves. 
And then “ good” and “ value” will be terms which have meaning 
only by referring to the actual nature of the thing, not to any 
non-natural quality it possesses. Meanwhile it is worth while 
mentioning that many controversies arising out of value judge- 
ments are settled by saying, “| like it and you don’t, and that’s 
the end of the matter.” € are content to adopt this solution of 
the difficulty on matters such as food and drink, though even 
here we admit the existence of epicures and connoisseurs. Why 
are we not content to accept the same solution on all matters where 
value is concerned ? 


1 This note is an extract from a paper of which the main topic was Hartmann's Ethics. 
The paper was read before the Jowett Society on 8 Nov. 1933. 
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The reason we are not so content seems to lie in the fact that 
the action of one man dictated by his approval of something is 
frequently incompatible with the action 43 another man dictated 
by his approval of something. Life in a society leads us con- 
tinually to transfer our approval tu different objects. Reflection 
upon that life leads to still further modifications. It is this 
opposition between the approval of one man and that of others 
which lies at the bottom of controversies about value. If I 
maintain, “‘ A is good” against the contention “ A is bad,” m 
attempt to prove the truth of my statement is not really what it 
pretends to be. I point out details in A which are the object of 
my approval. By so doing I hope that my opponent, when he 
becomes aware of these, will approve A : and so be ready to say 
“A is good.” But what I have done is not really to gain his 
assent to a proposition but to change his attitude from one of 
disapproval to one of approval towards A. All attempts to 
persuade others of the truth of value judgement are thus really 
attempts to make others approve the things we approve. 


THE MEANING OF STATEMENTS 
By Atrrep SipGwick 


N the second No. of this Journal, p. 27, Prof. Stebbing raises 
an interesting question about ‘ verification.’ As we all agree, 
is word is commonly and correctly used for the process of 
establishing a given judgment as (for the present at least) safe 
against any criticism of ours. I can see no reason for using the 
word in any other sense on the occasions when we have to ask a. 
pal to define his meaning by reference to such a process. 
e are then, in effect, iy hao what exactly he intends his. 
statement to imply, or what er questions he intends it to. 


answer. Let us suppose him to have said that in a certain 

motor accident the driver was ‘drunk.’ We all know the 

dictionary definition of this familiar epithet, but as here used we: 

may (in justice to the driver) want it more precisely defined. . 

Accordingly we ask the speaker how he would propose to 

‘ verify ’ his assertion. What sest of drunkenness would he here 
as sufficient ? Until we know this we find the statement 
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too vague for assent or denial. The point is that we are not here 
asking what would rea/ly be a satisfactory test, but merely what 
test the speaker himself has in view. The important question 
whether it is in fact satisfactory can only be raised after the 
former question has been answered. 

We are here of course getting outside the region of proposi- 
tion-logic, and into the more troublesome region where actual 
statements have to be considered ; verbal statements, of doubtful 
meaning, made by someone who presumably claims to know 
what he intends to assert. It may perhaps be thought that 
though this method of clearing up a discovered — 
applies to statements of disputable fact, whether in common life 
or in science, it has no application to philosophical theories. But 
even these must be expressed in words and therefore at a risk of 
needing further defin tion. Even in philosophy we may have to 
ask exactly what a given theory is intended to imp/y before we 
can judge of its value. Sometimes, indeed, we cannot hope for 
an answer. If, for instance, someone were to tell me that he is 
the only existing person in the universe I should recognise that 
the possible meanings of ‘ existence’ are numerous, and should 
therefore be at a loss to know what to make of the statement. 
An initial difficulty would be to understand how a supposedly 
non-existent person like myself could raise any question for the 
solipsist to answer. However, if he is satisfied with his philo- 
sophical theory, what more can he desire ? Unlike the rest of us 
he has only his own opinion to consider. 


HAVING INSTANCES 


By Austin E. Duncan-Jones 


N my paper universals and particulars (proc. arist. soc. 1933- 

4) I tried to give an account of the elements of any non- 
general fact constituted by the occupying of a place in someone’s 
visual field by some precise shade at some time. I suggested that 
such a fact must be constituted by simple elements, and that 
perhaps these simple elements were the place the shade and the 
time ; but that whether the simple elements were these, or some 
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larger set into which these are to be analysed, each of the simple 
elements must be an object of the sort that can have more than 
one instance. This was perhaps not the best way of expressing 
the suggestion I wanted to make, as there may perhaps be a sense 
of have instances in which any object whatsoever can have more 
than one instance, and in any case there are certainly well 
established senses which are not the sense I required. But my 
suggestion can equally well be stated thus ; each of the simple 
elements of any non-general fact of the kind described, and, I 
am inclined to say, of any other kind, can be an element of more 
than one fact of a given type. I imagine that I am using type 
in a principia mathematica sense. To give an illustration : my 
suggestion would be proved as far as some precise shade of red 
‘was concerned if it were clear that the shade could be at a given 
place at two different times, two different places‘at a given time, 
and so on ; two facts each of which is a fact that the shade is at 
some place at-some time will be facts of the same type : but the 
suggestion would not be ag by the possibility of the shade 
occurring in the sense field of a given percipient and of its also 


being at a given place at a given time ; for such facts about its 
occurrence would be of different types. Of course, that a shade 
has the character in question does not need proving. 


If it is admitted that visual sense-data exist and are extended 
and coloured, and that they exist or occur at times—I suppose 
most people would make these admissions —then in referring to 
places times and shades as elements of facts I am not saying 
anything controversial. Thus my use of e/ement is preanalytic. 
In describing anything as an element of a fact I am only saying 
that it occurs or exists in that way or in that relation to a fact 
in which it would be generally allowed that it does exist or occur. 


Southampton 3 March 
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